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edifarint, 
CULTURE comes by the neglect of 
many books and attention to a few. 


l.uvT us be sober once in a while; the 
feverish appetite for fun among the 
favored children of America is not a 
flattering trait. 


SAip Thomas Starr King, “ A hun- 
dred volumes might be selected, the 
complete mastery of which would make 
a man a better scholar than any we 
have in our country to-day.” 


To KNow how to use a magnifying 
glass may do more to educate a child 
than a year in college. To know a 
bird by his song is a finer accomplish- 
ment in a young lady than the power 
of indifferently playing the piano. 


TALK to your children about those 
things which they learn from others at 
the risk of their delicacy and modesty. 
That which, when told by father or 
mother blesses, when discovered 
through contact withthe impure is sure 
to blight. 


Our growing list of Unity Mission 

Tacts has just received a valuable ad- 
dition in the completion of a new set of 
responsive services, consisting of eight 
readings with music, under the headings 
Truth, Righteousness, Love, The God 
ithin, Worship, The True service, 
Consolation, The Higher Law. This, 
With the two tract Hymn Books, Songs 
of Faith, Hope and Charity (Unity 


Mission No, 11), and Love to God and 
Love to Man (Unity Mission No. 28) 
will make a complete little Hymn and 
Service Book, valuable to small societies 
and Sunday circles. Our readers will 
be interested to know that the eighth 
service in this collection is the work of 
Mr. W. M. Salter. Price of the new 
tract, and of each of the two others 
mentioned, eight cents. 


Tuts is a world to which all, rich or 
poor, wise and simple, high and low 
belong. By virtue of the discovery that 
we are here, and of the imperishable 
instinct of growth within, we claim the 
right to life’s richest opportunities, by 
the faithful discharge of which we in- 
crease the measure of the same for the 
rest of mankind, and so become co- 
workers with the Highest. 


Morr and more we are coming to 
understand that true religion is based 
on respect for man, belief in the “ dig- 
nity of human nature,” as Channing 
taught it. Man, not the child of sin 
and death, with natural desires and ten- 
dencies all pointing downwards, but 
the child of the eternal love and wis- 
dom ruling the world; less afraid of 
punishment to come in another state of 
existence than of the present evil re- 
sults of idleness and wrong-doing here, 


No greater blessing can fall to 
man or woman than a task to perform, 
the opportunity to do some needed 
work in the world. Those social phil- 
osophers, who speak of work as drudg- 
ery, are in profound error. Man 
works not more because he must than 
because he would. The hand and 
brain are but outlets of spiritual forces 
within, and only through their activity 
can the lesson of life’s full worth and 
meaning be learned. 


“T am willing” says Dr. Patton, 
“that somewhere in the Confession 
there should be placed a declaration of 
Gop’s love for the world.” The New 
York Z7imes thinks such a declaration 
would have much the effect of the 
“plank” inserted in the last Republican 
platform, proclaiming the general sym- 
pathy of the party with temperance, 
after an explicit expression of a readi- 
ness to take the taxes from the traffic 
in liquor. 

No institution in Chicago has worked 
more modestly and with greater suc- 
cess for the amount of money invested 
than the Athenzum, which held its 19th 
Anniversary meeting at Recital Hall 
last Tuesday evening. The hall was 
well filled, a large number of the at- 
tendants being the bright-looking boys 
and girls, young men and _ young 
women, who have profited by the in- 
struction of this institution. It was a 
hopeful meeting. Superintendent Gal- 
vinjunder whose administration the Ath- 
enznum has seen its most prosperous 
days, reported the total receipts of the 
year as $26,983, a gain of 121 per cent. 
in five years. The institution is entire- 
ly out of debt, overflowing its present 
quarters in every room and sadly need- 
ing a home of its own. This “home 
of its own,” President Ferd W. Peck 
announced, as one speaking with 
authority, will soon be found. Ar- 
rangements are fast approaching com- 
pletion, which will secure to it the per- 
manent possession of a large and suita- 
bly-arranged building in the most 
fayorable locality in the city. Itisa 
source of congratulation, that this insti- 
tution, born out of the dark days im- 
mediately following the fire, has crept 
steadily, by dint of hard work, to its 


om 


present position, where it deserves and 


receives generous public recognition. 
This is the seed which W. A. Baldwin 
of the Boston Christian Union helped 
to plant, and which C. W. Wendte 
watered so diligently in the earlier 
years, and which in latter years was 
trained by T. B. Forbush and others 
into its present position of usefulness and 
efficiency. 


Tuts is the season of crowded study 
and feverish preparation for the final 
examination in our public schools. The 
boys and girls bring their books home, 
and spend the hours usually devoted to 
play, in cramming for this dreaded or- 
deal. If the examination imposed a 
fair test on the pupil’s powers, or its re- 
sults stood for a just measure of his at- 
tainments, we should have nothing to 
say, but it is coming to be generally ad- 
mitted among educators that it does 
nothing of the kind. Already many 
teachers have abolished it, and pupils 
are advanced from one grade to another 
upon their average standing, or the 
teacher’s recommendation. Nothing is 
more evident than that the pupil never 
does so poorly as when, with nerves un- 
strung and mind distracted with the fear 
of failure,he is put under pressure of this 
final exercise. Skill and memory alike 
fail him, and questions he would an- 
swer at ease under normal conditions 
become a complete puzzle. Our sym- 
pathies are with the young innocents 
whose mental powers and happiness 
are alike murdered by the tortuous pro- 
cesses of examinationtday. 


THE NATIONAL Ltacur is an organ- 
ization formed for the protection of 
American institutions, and incorporated 
in New York last December. One of 
its most important objects is “ to prevent 
all sectarian or denominational appro- 
priations of public funds.” It is com- 
posed of prominent citizens of New 
York, with Hon. John Jay as president. 
The first work of the League is the 
advocacy of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral constitution, which has been sent 
out forapproval to all the leading states- 
men, jurists, clergymen and teachers, in 
the land. The amendment is similar to 
one proposed by Gen. Grant during 
his administration at the White House, 
and introduced to the house by Mr. 
Blaine, where it won an approving vote 
of 180 to 7, but was lost in the senate. 
The amendment reads as follows, and 
will, we are sure, command the hearty 
approval of the readers of UNiTy: 

‘‘ No State shall pass any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or use its property or 
credit, or any money raised by taxation, or au- 
thorize either to be used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding by appro- 
priation, payment for services, expenses, or 
otherwise, any church, religious denomina- 
tion, or religious society, or any institution, 


society, or undertaking, which is wholly or in 
part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the pion, Me 
field Republican, who claims to be 
“ conservative,” affirms that the issue 
made with the American Board has 
much less to do with theology than is 
generally supposed. It is evident that 
certain theological differences, which 
have long existed, are now pushed to 
the front and greatly emphasised. 
These differences are less the cause 
than the excuse for the conflict now 
raging. The real trouble is of another 
sort. The Congregationalists are tired 
of being dominated by a local clique. 
In short, as the writer says: “It is the 
fight of a denomination with a ma- 
chine.” However much or little truth 
here may be in this view of the case, 
it must always happen that, where it 


becomes the aim of one party to ignore, 
publicly degrade, or rule out another 
party, when only equal recognition 
and the granting of equal rights can 
build up the common cause, there, 
sooner or later, friction and opposition 
ensue. And in most denominations the 
splits and. schisms have sprung from 
the feeling that to preserve either faith 
or freedom, the tyranny of the ma- 
chine, must be resisted. 


Mr. R. H. Sropparp is to con- 
tribute a paper on George H. Boker to 
Lippincotl’s Magagine, in which he 
prints the following extract from one 
of Boker’s letters: “ This waiting for 
the Muse is a mistake,—altogether a 
mistake. You must goto her. True, 
there are times when no poet can write; 
but how are you to know of your un- 
productive seasons without a fair trial? 
Read used to tell a story of some Yan- 
kee poet who resolved to wait for an 
impulse from the Muse; he waited 
thirty years, and at the end of that time 
concluded himself no poet, although 
his youthful poems gave promise of 
great things. That man, perhaps, 
wanted but industry to make him im- 
mortal. I hold that there is a labor 
connected with all great literary achieve- 
ments, sufficient to drive any but a man 
of genius stark mad. This the world 
will never believe. It has an idea that 
poets write as birds sing, and it is this 
very false idea which robs us of half 
our honors. Were poetry forged upon 
the anvil, cut out with the axe, or spun 
in the mill, my heaven, how men would 
wonder at the process! What power, 
what toil, what ingenuity.” 

HOW TO TAKE A VACATION, 

“ Lake-side, sea-side or mountain, 
which?” “Are you going to the sea- 
shore, or to Colorado?” “ Will it be 
Waukesha or Minnetonka, Clear Lake 
or the Dells? These are some of the 
questions that are agitating the mind 
of some people in these days. To those 
who have time and money to answer 
such questions as these in a way to ac- 
cept some one of the various alterna- 
tives, we are not now speaking. But 
to the thousands who are not able to 
profit by any of these alternatives, yet 
to whom the closed schools, the closed 
churehes and the diminished strain in 
certain quarters make not only rest and 
recreation a necessity, but a duty. The 
above questions are often distracting 
and misleading. Why not takea vaca- 
tion without going to any of these 
places? It is apart of the deplorable 
blindness of our fashion-led eyes that 
they see no bewitching beauty except in 
conventional resorts. ‘There is some- 
thing very pauper-like in the soul that 
finds delightful surroundings only in 
advertised places of resort, and along 
routes laid out in Tourists’ Guides. 
“Why go to Italy_to see what you may 
see from your own kitchen door,” 
asks Emerson. The grass that in Con- 
cord “plots and plans what it will do 
when it is man,” grows also in I]linois; 
and the “ mud and scum of things,” in 
which there is always something that 
sings, may be found without spending 
any money on railroad fares in the 
search, There is a large element of 
disappointment and weariness in the 
vacation sought along the professional 
lines; while on the other hand, there is 
a surprising amount of unexpected re- 
freshment in a few days, or even a few 
hours spent along the unsought by- 
ways, and in the unexpected possi- 
bilities of the common places. Delight 
and healing are not found in the ex- 
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ceptional but in the universal elements 
of nature. One can scarcely go amiss 
in those northern latitudes of sunshine, 
clear air and wholesome water, fresh 
milk, good bread and butter, thrifty 
farming, honest, noble and_ peculiar 
human nature. Where these are found, 
recreation is possible, and these can 
always be found without going very 
far away from home, if one foreswears 
the railroad and takes to the high-ways 
and by-ways. Without spending much 
time in discussing directions one would 
not go much amiss if where he stood he 
let a staff fall and then traveled in the 
direction in which it fell. Within 
twenty miles from the center even of 
Chicago, where poverty of surround- 
ings as far as natural scenery is con- 
cerned is often dwelt upon, he : would 
come to the place where black spotted 
Hlolstein or the fawn-faced Jerseys can 
be seen standing knee deep in fragrant 
clover fields, where there are bewitch- 
ing little glens with brooks and skirt- 
ing shade trees, if he knows how to find 
them. Even the much abused prairie 
now yields elms, maple and ash, to de- 
light the landscape painter, and which, 
if worthily transferred to canvass, would 
grace the costilest drawing room. He 
may also find the roads skirted with 
charming wayside flowers, familiar and 
not unattractive weeds, as well as the 
cows and farm sights that delight the 
city-weary eyes. Men and women are 
at work in the meadows. The har- 
vesters are gathering in the golden 
grain. There are school-houses at the 
cross roads, with bare-footed boys and 
girls, idyllic in their robustness. He 
may find also the church with its spire 
of whittled pine and its grass grown 
graves, and he will meet bumptuous 
laborers and tired women, with tragedy 
in their faces. To crown it all he can 
carry in his pocket the best novel in the 
English language, whatever it may be, 
at a cost of not more than fifty cents. 

According to the idiom of our lan- 
guage we use the pronoun “ he” but it 
is ment for “she” also. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the tired school mistress 
as well as the fagged minister drinking 
in from six to eighteen mules of such 
healing in a day, at a cost of from fifty 
cents to a dollar and a half. This vaca- 
tion may be taken afoot, on horseback 
or on wheels, in solitude or in company. 
We look for the time when the road- 
sides and lakesides, the slopes and 
ravines of the much neglected northern 
Mississippi V alley, will be marked dur- 
ing the months of July and August by 
these cosy, gypsying parties of intelli- 
gent men and women, feasting the 
eyes on that which it needs no guide- 
book to describe; growing strong, re- 
newing youth without submitting to the 
expensive delusion of remote “ resorts ” 
and notorious localities. The moun- 
tains and the sea are welcome minis- 
trants to souls, but god has not “ left 
himself without a witness ” on the flow- 
ing prairie and ’mid the humble and 
ever present walks of the common 
nature and the common human nature 
found in the supposed prosy West. 

There is a sunset every where once in 
every twenty-four hours, and a sunrise 
as often and as universal. Cornfields 
are great in August, butterflies and 
bumblebees are out in July, and these 
are within reach in greater or less 
degree to all our readers. 

“How to take a vacation ? Turn 
awhile from care to the soft delights of 
dreaming ; let nature speak to you. 
“ Where will you take your vacation ?” 
Wherever you may be, if you have no 
money to go elsewhere. Get the most 
out-of-doors for the least money, the 
most humane nature for the least worry, 
the most air and water with the fewest 
clothes consistent with propriety, and 
the most thoughts in the fewest pages 
of reading and you will have driven a 
good bargain, you will have had a 
successful vacation. 


Nor one man in a thousand enters 
the temple of a creed in which he does 
not believe with any reverence, or even 
any interest beyond vulgar curiosity.— 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


NATURAL RELIGION, 

Natural versus revealed? No, nat- 
ural versus unnatural. 

The religion of my childhood recog- 
nized a sharp difference between things 
secular and things sacred. It would 
seem that there could have been no 
legal obstacle to their wedlock. There 
was no trace of consanguinity between 
them. And still marriage was out of 
the question, or, if consummated, of 
no abiding fertility. They belonged to 
different species. The pastoral call 
was, in those days, su generis, a unique 
feature in social intercourse. It was 
not expected to be like anything else 
in the earth beneath, whatever relation- 
ship it might bear to customs prevalent 
in more remote regions of the universe. 
The minister, in his professional round, 
came asthe bearer of an unnatural re- 
ligion, an importation from some other 
country, and one with which our com- 
merce was very limited. At sometime 
before the call was over, it was his duty 
to “ introduce ” the subject of our souls’ 
welfare. What a frigidly far away 
sound that word “introduce” had in 
my young ears! The mere recollec- 
tion of it now is chilling. As though 
God had to be formally presented to us 
by some special usher, instead of be- 
ing the atmosphere we had all along 
been breathing! As though I had not 
been living the true life of the soul 
while exhibiting the calves on 
which | lavished my care, or offering 
the first fruits of the dear old apple tree 
as my contribution to the good cheer of 
the day. ‘The minister’s call was an 
event. It meant a suspension of the 
farm work, and a dinner somewhat 
more bountiful than usual, and—that 
“ introduction.” And the introduction 
of an unnatural religion in the midst of 
conditions so overflowingly natural 
was sometimes a task of no small diffi- 
culty. We had as our pastor during 
this period a man of a royal spirit, a 
man who understood children and drew 
them to him with ways most winning. 
My good father and mother had some- 
how lived up to this time without feel- 
ing any imperative need of being born 
again. One particular pastoral call 
during these years has left a vivid re- 
membrance. It was especially de- 
signed to bring about, if possible, their 
conversion. The minister came, ac- 
companied by a brother or two to re- 
enforce his influence. Every body 
knew the purpose of the visit; but no 
one seemed ready to break the ice. It 
was so much easierand more enjoyable 
to talk about anything else rather than 
this unnatural religion. At last my 
father himself took the initiative by 
telling his visitors that he knew what 
they had come for, and inviting them 
to proceed. Two or three years passed. 
The “ old folks” had been won. It 
was now time for us boys to take our 
turn. The good minister came again, 
We were not, however, so clever or 
considerate as father had been in re- 
lieving his embarrassment. The time 
slipped away, but nothing was said, 
that is, nothing except what it was 
natural to say. It is so hard to “talk 
religion” when religion is divorced 
from the robin and the rose, so hard to 
speak of our Father in Heaven, with 
the emphasis on Heaven instead of 
Father! The wagon was at the door, 
the visit seemed ended, and our souls 
were not saved. I began to thing that 
they were not going to be, when at 
the very last moment the sweet-souled 
pastor stepped up to where we were 
standing and said something about our 
loving Jesus; and as he did so, he gave 
the horse’s head a kindly stroke, in- 
stinctively hinting that while his tongue 
talked of some far away life his affec- 
tions were here. And thus he relieved 
religion of a little of its unnaturalness, 
Things sacred and things secular ap- 
proached one another a trifle. I am in- 
clined to think that that caress was 
somewhat responsible for my ‘“con- 
version.” There was a certain vague- 
ness in my saying that I loved Jesus 
whom I had not seen. And still it was 
easier to say it after the good clergy- 
man’s tender touch had suggested that 


that love was not entirely out of har- 
mony with my instinctive farmer boy’s 
love for the horse that I had seen. 

These reminiscences of the early 
days when the subject of religion was 
approached so rarely, hardly ever in- 
deed, except from a sense of duty, 
stand out in sharp contrast with the 
happier experience of dealing witha 
natural religion. It used to be so hard 
to “talk religion!” And now it isso 
hard to talk anything else! Let God 
be the Good, and Heaven here, and 
piety consist of simple straightforward 
brotherly living, and how natural it all 
seems! Easier now to talk about re- 
ligion than about the weather even, and 
a great deal more interesting. <A per- 
son born and bred in the atmosphere of 
a liberal faith can hardly appreciate 
the weird repellent tone which ts given 
to the things of the soul by an unnat- 
ural religion. Ina genuine new birth, 
one comes to see that there is no 
distinction between sacred and secular, 
because the secular iwsacred, that prayer 
means not finding God by withdrawing 
from worldly things, but feeling his 
presence as their real secret, that ina 
word the religious life is not something 
other than our common everyday 
life, but only that life viewed in its lar- 
ger and more lasting relations. In a gen- 
uine new birth one comes to ap- 
preciate that nothing else is so natural 
as religion! 

This stream of memories and reflec- 
tions was set flowing by the persual of 
a very remarkable and stimulating book 
fresh from the press. *F rom the stand- 
point of natural religion our social 
life is one; from the standpoint of 
of natural religion all thought and 
life are one. The experiences of a 
genuinely religious life are to be sought, 
not by withdrawing from the world, but 
by living truly in the world. The facts 
on which the religion of the future is 
to restare to be sought, not in any un- 
natural or supernatural realm, and not 
solely in the raphsodies of the poet and 
seer, or even in the speculations of the 
philosopher, but in the output of biolo- 
gist and geologist and chemist as well. 
Mr. Bryant’s thought is concisely sum- 
med up in his closing paragraph : *“ The 
World Energy is God. Its _ self-con- 
servation is the eternal process of Crea- 
tion. Evolution is the temporal aspect 
of this process. The self-unfolding of 
God culminates in man, for man is the 
son of God.” 

Our author insists that the ultimate 
Reality or Absolute Being can be 
rightly called the Unknowable only in 
a relative sense ; that is, in the sense that 
we can only progressively learn all 
there is to know about it, fhat we can 
never absolutely know it in the sense of 
having attained an absolute, complete 
knowledge of it in all its infinitely man- 
ifold details. The comment is in line 
with a growing conviction among even 
the warmest admirers of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Whether this Unknowable 
is to be accepted as the heart of the 
universe, depends upon whether the 
Unknowable means the all not know- 
able or the not all knowable. 

The special interest of Mr. Bryant’s 
book for us however, is in the testimony 
it offers to the essential religiousness of 
scientific and philosophic thought. We 
need make no effort to reconcile science 
and religion. Be really scientific and 
you cannot well help being religious, 

H. D. M. 


THERE are at the bottom but two 
possible religions,—that which rises in 
the moral nature of man, and which 
takes shape in moral commandments; 
and that which grows out of the obser- 
tion of the material energies which 
operate in the external universe. 


Froude. 


Tue soul may be as truly prostrated 
when you stand, or walk, or ride, or 
work, or lie in your bed, as when you 
kneel before the altar.—//enry Ware, 
Ti 

Bisuor SouTtu said that two-thirds 
of Christianity is a Christian temper. 


*The World-Energy and its Selfconservation, By 
William M, Bryant, Chicago : S, C, Griggs & Co. $1.50, 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


IlusBAND (weak and wavering) —“ What 
shall we do, dear, when the wolf comes to the 
door?” Wife (strong and confident)—“ Thank 
Heaven that we've got a door.”— Washington 
Star. | 

THREE thousand women in Greece have 
sent in a petition to the king praying that their 
sex may receive the same educational advant- 
ages as men. “Fit us to rear our sons,” they 
say, “ and we will show you how much we can 
do for you and Greece.” 


Rev. S. J. BARRows, in his speech at the 
New England Suffrage Festival, spoke of 
Lot’s wife as the “ first remonstrant ” who be. 
longed to a highly respectable family “own. 
ing a great deal of real estate in the Back Bay 
of Sodom.” 

A WRITER in the Critic, speaking of a re. 
cent article by John S. Dwight in the Unita. 
rian Revtew, on Common Sense, tells us that 
Mr. Dwight is now seventy-seven years of age, 
and terms him one of the “young old men 
of Boston,” 


A CONGREGATIONAL friend, loyal to her 
own household, yet with a heart large enough 
to take in all the world outside, recently ex- 
pressed to us her hearty and growing satisfac- 
tion in Uniry. “I would give up every other 
paper before that,” she said. 

Our associate, H. M. Simmons, started on 
a European trip of three months, last Sunday 
night. He is able to do this through the 
thoughtful remembrance of a deceased parish. 
ioner. We know of no one who carries a 
sharper pair of eyes than this brother, and we 
hope that our readers may profit by the same. 
In some good time this will come about. 


THE relation of Education to Crime is one of 
continually-renewed discussion in our public 
prints and on the platforms of our sociologi. 
cal conventions, Our friend, Prof, A. W. 
Gould of Manistee, is the last one to speak on 
this subject, contributing an able and interest- 
ing paper to the current number of the Pofu. 
lar Sctence Monthly. 


AmonG the late anniversaries at Boston was 
the annual meeting of the Association of Wo- 
men Ministers at the Church of the Disci-. 
ples. We are indebted to the secretary, Mary 
L. Graves, for a printed report of the meet- 
ing. Julia Ward Howe, whom the writer 
speaks of as “ unordained but consecrated,” is 
the president of the association. 

We clip the following from the /udependen? : 
“One who visits our churches and sees how 
many times the bonnets in the pews out. 
number the uncovered heads, is inclined to 
appreciate the emphasis of the witty English 
preacher of the last century who, on looking 
over his congregation, opened the Psalter and 
read: ‘QO that men would praise the Lord for 
His goodness, for His wonderful works to the 
children of men,’” 


Rev. R. Heser NewrTon,in the last num. 
ber of All Souls Monthly, speaks of Mr. Gan- 
nett's “ beautiful utterance concerning prayer,” 
at the National Conference in Philadelphia 
last October. It was reserved to one of the 
members of Mr. Gannett’s own household of 
faith, to call attention through the Uxitarian 
Review, to the insidious and dangerous char- 
acter of this same utterance. 

THE friends of Susan B. Anthony are en 
gaged in the worthy enterprise of raising 
funds to defray the expenses of a portrait bust 
to be placed in the gallery of distinguished 
women at the World’s Fair. Miss Frances 
Willard started the movement with a subscrip- 
tion of $25 00, and it is said she will be re- 
sponsible for the right use of the money. 
Contributions should be sent to Mrs. Mary E, 
Holmes, Galva, Henry Co., Ill. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH of Indianapolis-—Rev. 
Hugh McCullough—-recently held a Memo- 
rial meeting in honor of Robert Browning. A 
neat and tempting programme has reached us, 
with familiar quotations from the poet scat- 
tered all through. ‘ Browning, the Man and 
His Mission,” was the subject of one of the 
evening’s essays, and another dealt with the 
subject of “ Unconscious Influence,” as illus- 
trated in the story of Little Pippa. Songs 
and voluntaries helped to complete a very in- 
teresting programme, and the occasion was 
one to be long remembered by those who took 
part in it, 


PLEASANT tidings reaches us of the work 
of Miss Helen S. Putnam of Jamestown, N. 
D. One of the papers of Boudh, S. D, 
speaks in cordial terms of her visit to that 
place, where “ her clear, logical statement of 
the doctrine of Unitarianism removed the 
cloud of doubt and wrong impression from 
the minds of many as to the real truth of its 
creed.” One who heard her, writes in a prl- 
vate letter, expressing equal satisfaction with 
the results of this visit. ‘“ After the sermon | 
found my dream fulfilled that there were more 
than enough of the best, the very best people, 
to form a society and have a circle or club.” 


TueE St. Louis member of our staff writes 
in a congratulatory mood of the work done at 
the anniversary meeting. He thinks “ liber- 
alism has prevailed more than ever this year, 
and that a “wide and deep sympathy with 
Western Conference principles ” is to be found 
in Boston. Concerning the election of 4 
Western member on the board of the A. U. A- 
he expresses the general feeling of the friends 
of the W. U. C. when he says the 121 votes 
against the regular ticket marked an unlook- 
ed-for advance of sentiment towards the com- 
ing happy readjustment of Unitarian difficul- 
ties. | 
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i : ; the number of saloons and taking con- | sonality always interests an audience, 
Gontributed and pelected, trol of the remainder. English capital- | as in Mrs. Fifield’s admirable report at Ghe pludy Gable. 
SUN-GLEAMS. ists see the opening, and are buying up | the Women’s Auxiliary. —_—— 


As silent as the sun-gleam in the forest, 
As quiet as the shadows on the hill, 

[s the shining of the Spirit in our dimness, 
Is the falling of its calm upon the will. 


And subtler than the sun.lift in the leaf-bud, 
That thrills through all the forest, making 
May, 
And stronger than the strength that plants 
the mountains, 
Is that shining in the heart-lands, bringing 
day. 
W. C. Gannett in Fabberwock. 


TEMPERANOE REFORM. 

In the early days of temperance re- 
form inebriates were cautioned against 
sudden abandonment of drink lest it 
should injure health, but experiment 
has abundantly proved that the all-at- 
once-and-forever plan is safest. One 
of the founders of the Washington 
organization, Mr. Wright, first resolv- 
ed on a prudent gradual reform, giving 
himself a year to “taper off in.” At 
the end of that time finding that he 
had been tapering ov instead of off, he 
resolved on a square all-at-once quit 
and suceeeded. A less noted reform- 
ed drinker and lecturer, having to 
reach a distant appointment on foot, 
thought to sustain his strength for the 
journey by a liquor tonic. It resulted 
in his being picked up near his appoint- 
ment, dead drunk, and by hoodlum boys 
trundled into the lecture room on a 
wheelbarrow. Kentucky’s great orator, 
Tom Marshall, after a brillant entrance 
on reform work as a temperance lec- 
turer, took a glass to brace up for a 
duel; fell from grace and died a drunk- 
ard. This quitting drink by degrees, 
or on condition of occasional indulgence, 
is a most dangerous way of quitting; 
and he who must drink a little to keep 
up strength to quit with, will quit about 
as fast as he would put out fire by ap- 
plication of fuel. Alcoholic stimulants 
produce unnatural conditions which 
hold control so long as the stimulant is 
applied. The man who lessens his 
erog without quitting it, reduces stimu- 
lated strength, and increases rather than 
lessens the craving for drink. The will 
power, standing up against the double 
pressure of physical weakness and 
craving appetite in a protracted strug- 
gle, often surrenders from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and the battle and the man are 
lost. But when the drink is fully 
abandoned, healthful conditions resume, 
natural strength comes to the support 
of the will, and from the first bold dash 
for life and liberty, there is progress 
towards safety. The false theory that 
moderate or occasional stimulation is 
compatible with reform, has led its 
thousands, through fruitless endeavor, 
to drunkards’ graves. Under various 
guise it has been incorporated into 
many reform movements and wrought 
their wreck. Many such temperance 
organizations, with conditional pledges, 
and reserved drink privileges, have in 
the language of one writing their his- 
tory —“ all died of drunkenness.” 
Shifting from one drink intoxicant to 
another, is but continuing the same 
poison with a change of flavoring. 
ingland’s famous * free beer bill ” that 
was to have supplanted whisky and 
brandy by abundance of cheap beer, 
deluged that country with beer, drunk- 
enness and crime. Our wine sub- 
stitute and remedy gave us a foretaste 
of its potency in the great centennial 
wine debauch. Satan does not cast out 
Satan nor help to do it. I seriously 
fear to, that the liquor license tax, 
which as a restrictive measure, I, with 
others, have advocated for years, is be- 
ing captured by liquor dealers and 
turned to their account. Distillers, 
brewers and large dealers have dis- 
covered that high tax lessens the num- 

er of saloons, without much reduction 
of the aggregate sales; that it costs 
much less to run fifty saloons than a 
hundred, while they sell nearly the 
Same amount of liquor. The difference 
in cost of sales is a saving that would 
pay an enormously high tax, and yet be 
profitable. So they are quietly favor- 
ing high license, and following the 
drift of capital to monoply by reducing 


a 


American breweries, evidently with in- 
tention of absorbing and controlling 
the saloon trade as in England. It 
seems important that temperance people 
have their eyes open to this matter. 
Probably a large majority of temper- 
ance people read with much satisfaction 
current reports of license raised and 
saloons closed; while the liquor dealers 
are equally well pleased with the work, 
and more pleased with its effect in 
allaying the pressure of temperance 
sentiment. [Evidently it will require a 
much higher tax than as yet been im- 
posed to seriously lessen the drink evil. 
Statistics gathered from police records 
show, by comparison of high licensed 
with low licensed cities, that there is 
but a very slight difference in number 
of arrests proportionate to population. 
These statistics, a leading liquor paper 
frankly admits, “will withstand the 
most critical scrutiny.” I think the 
approbation of liquor dealers contributes 
largely to the late swell in the high 
license wave, and I look for “ breakers 
ahead.” Whether in individual effort, 
fraternal organization, or in_ public 
measures, I have no faith in joint 
liquor and temperance movements. 
They remind me of. a little incident in 
railroad business. Two competing 
lines of road arranged to form a junc- 
tion and run a considerable distance on 
a single track to an important terminus. 
Very naturally a question arose about 
preference in right of way on the single 
track. ‘The superintendents of their re- 
spective lines met for mutual arrange- 
ment. One said “I will allow you the 
preference on the first three-fourths of 
the way from the junction, if you will 
allow it to us on. the one-fourth next 
the terminus.” To which the other 
promptly answered: “ What good 
would a road from here to heaven do 
me if the devil held the terminus?” | 
have never known a temperance and 
liquor partnership in which the liquor 
failed to secure the “ terminus.” 
M. WILcox. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

The lessons of anniversary week 
have been, as usual, experiences of dis- 
appointment and of gladness. The 
triad of anniversary reports,of speeches, 
more or less inspiring, and of social 
pleasures ought to be ennobling. It 1s 
when one hears it for the first time; 
after many years it becomes an old 
story, just as needed however, by the 
hearers, if they come. It is the old 
wine in new bottles we want. Yet no 
one except those in charge of an annual 
meeting can realize the difficulty in get- 
ting new bottles; metaphorically speak- 
ing that is, good, new speakers, or very 
good old speakers. Somebody always 
objects to some one; no one person is 
wanted by everybody; or if he is, and 
speaks everywhere, then it is asked 
why he should have all the chances, 
preventing others from the opportuni- 
ties for growth in popular favor. This 
perhaps, is the clue to the difficulty. A 
public speaker can improve himself only 
in public. No private lessons in elocu- 
tion, no previously conceived periods, 
take the place of the ready wit, which 
instantaneously adapts itself to the aud- 
ience present, or masters the inconveni- 
ences of a situation, and, by some happy 
phrase, makes the speaker, who was 
indifferently regarded by the audience 
the moment before he rose, heard with 
eager interest ten minutes afterwards. 
On the. whole, it may be safely assumed 
that the discussion of a motion, or of an 
amendment to an amendment, concern- 
ing some vital interest, engages the 
attention of an audience far more than 
the ordinary speech of an _ ordinary 
speaker, whether man or woman. 
Another person who has a hard time in 
an annual meeting is the secretary. If 
anything is related besides facts, too 
much time is occupied; if only facts are 
told the reportis dry. If the secretary 
has ideas of his own, he. is but the ofh- 
cial representative of a society, and has 
no right to express them. Yet facts 
well told and a noble or interesting per- 


By far the most engaging personality 
of the past week has been that of Mrs. 
Chant, only her personality is herself. 
Her outward person and her inward 
spirit combine in making her wonder- 
fully attractive, and in enduing her 
with rare power as a public speaker. 
Orator, she is, Others speak. She pours 
forth her utterances so rapidly that no 
reporter can justly report her, save the 
beloved and accomplished friend, Mrs. 
Barrows. That Mrs. Chant spoke two 
years ago with fervor, beauty and truth 
we all remembered, but it has seemed 
to us in Boston that in this visit she has 
also spoken with more reasoned power, 
with more sequence of thought, and on 
more varied topics than before. She 
has never repeated herself in the twen- 
ty-one times that she has spoken here. 
She has shown herself as able to con- 
fine her words to five minutes as to 
let the stream of her eloquence rush 
along for an hour. She is a reformer, 
but first she is a lady. It it her posses- 
sion of grace and tact, of appeal and 
pathos, which enables all to listen to 
her with delight. Her most fervid, 
tender speech was on the need for social 
purity before the Moral Education As- 
sociauion. She spoke for over an hour, 


(by request,) with a delicacy and truth 


seldom equalled. Her sermon on “The 
Life to Come,” at Mr. Savage’s church, 
was a steady proof of the reality of the 
next life; a moral necessity arising out 
of the problems and miseries, the loves 
and duties, and self-developments of 
this life. Its diction was simple, its 
imagery perfect, its pathos had the 
force of logic. Her address at the 
Church Temperance Society was ad- 
mirable in its strength and calmness, 
and in the little ‘touches of humor with 
which she relieved its gravity. Her 
talk to the girls at the N. E. Conserva- 
tory was personal and straightforward. 
She had two drawing-room meetings 
at friend’s houses, where she treated 
with such skill the difficulties in train- 
ing one’s daughters in what women 
should be, that the holiness of love be- 
came more precious, and the dignity of 
work more desirable. Her speech on 
Peace, at Park Street church, (orthodox) 
was full of good sense, as when she 
alluded to the military drill in our pub- 
lic schools as tending to foster a martial 
spirit. Her talks at children’s meetings 
were sparkling with the moral hidden 
in an anecdote. Wherever she went 
the halls were crowded, way out on to 
the streets. At home, flowers and 
gifts, requests for autographs and per- 
sonal interviews followed her. Two 
stanzas from her farewell to Boston, 
published the evening after she sailed, 
show her own feeling: 
“Could ever heart of kindness give 
A welcome more endearing, 


In touch that holds, and words that live 
Now parting-time is nearing? 


Sweet Boston! loyal is thy love, 
And royal is thy greeting; 

O keep for me, where’er I move, 
Dear memory of meeting.” 


Still I fancy that her dear Chicago 
home, with the friend she so dearly 
loves and honors there, stands first in 
her affections. Surely Mrs. Chant’s 
oratory is worthy of study by women. 
Back of it lie the many years of per- 
sonal helpfulness and suffering, through 
which unwittingly she was gaining her 
treasury of illustration. Her voice is 
deep, rich, full. She uses pure, sim- 
ple, English words. Her manner is 
gay or earnest, intimate, persuasive or 
tenderly rebuking. No one can imitate 
it. It is hers alome. Then there is 
truth and power in her words. Surely 
it is not mere schools of elocution wo- 
men need, but home training in manner 
and tact; and life training in usefulness 
and burden-bearing. Then when the 
need comes to speak, voice and manner 
invest the spoken thought with dignity 
and grace, until it becomes as natural 
for a woman to be an exalter of others 
by her platform power, as she already 
is a consoler by her home ministrations. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Palmer's New Pronouncing Pocket Diction- 
ary of Musial Terms. By H. R. Palmer, 
Mus. Doc, Published by the author, Lock 
Box, 2841, New York. Price 25 cents, 

This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Palmer’s publication of 1885, and 
contains definitions of 2500 terms and 
abreviations used in music. 

The object sought by the author, 
namely, tosecure a uniform pronuncia- 
tion and use of musical terminology, is 
certainly yery desirable and probably, 
as he says in his preface, “In no better 
way can such uniformity be brought 
about than by a carefully-prepared Dic- 
tionary.” 

Mr. Palmer’s work displays accurate 
knowledge and pains-taking, and is to 
be commended. 

The book is of convenient size for 
carrying in the pocket and so may be 
used as a ready reference. Its price, 
too, places it quite within the means of 
all musical students, and there really re- 
Mains no more excuse for the very com- 
mon confusion of such terms as “ »ofes ” 
when “/omves” are meant,or “ scale” 
when “ sey” is -intended, or for per- 
sistence in such barbarities of pronuncia- 
tion as “ al’lygro” for “ allegro” (pro- 
nounced il-la’-gro) or “mezzo voce” 
(usually pronounced in three syllables 
as in English) instead of “ ma?’-so vo- 
tche” which is the correct, Italian pro- 
nunrciation, 

Mr. Palmer is not so accurate in his 
Latin as inhis strictly musical definitions. 
We notice that 7e Deum Laudamus he 
defines: “ We praise Thee.” He would 
have conveyed a better as well as more 
accurate meaning by a translation of the 
whole phrase. Again “A movement in 
a mass” is not a very clear definition of 
“ Benedictus.” It would have been well 
to denote which movement it is by giv- 
ing the English equivalent, and there 
are others of similar character, but these 
are slight matters and in no wise detract 
from the value and usefulness of the 
work, ° 


Personala. By Edmund Gosse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The careful Browning student has 
known that, during all these years of 
Browning appreciation by those who 
study him, and of Browning ridicule 
by those who have not studied him, 
the only source of much available 
and reliable personal information con- 
cerning the poet was an article pub- 
lished in the Ceztury magazine for 
December, 1851, from the pen of 
Edmund Gosse, a young literary 
friend, to whom the poet gave audience 
and confidence. Mr. Gosse has since 
that time put the reading world under 
obligation to him for many other things, 
and the Houghton-Mifflin house have 
rendered a service to literature by offer- 
ing in a neat little book this original 
sketch of Mr. Gosse with other interest- 
ing material. To those who want 
really to begin an intelligent study of 
the writings of Robert Browing, which 
constitute a library by themselves, we 
know of no introduction so valuable as 
this little 75 cents “ Personalia.” In 
this connection, again we want to say 
that happy is the Browning student 
who comes into possession of the 
memorial volume published by the 
Boston Browning Society, which con- 
tains the eloquent and discriminating 
address of Dr. Everett, of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, with other 
memorial matter. 


Str Epwin ARNOLD is said to be 
giving his time in Japan to a new re- 
ligious epic, to be called “ The Light of 
the World,” and dealing with the life 
and teachings of the founder of Christ- 
ianity. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 

“In many respects a remarkable book. Its titleisa 
puzzle, its mechanical make-up is unique, and the plot 
* ot story is altogether novel.’’—Saturday Evening 

era . 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 
art.”’—American. 

“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 
the season.’’—Northern Budget. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicago. 
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Shuych Yoon Pulpit, 


THE NEED OF MORE INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE IN THE OHUROH. 


Read by Rev. N. M. Mann, at the Western 
Unitarian Conference, at All Souls Church, 
Chicago. 

It is not too much to say that we are 
living in an intellectual age. If there 
are not mental giants in these days, it 
must be because the ordinary stature is 
larger than it was. Public instruction 
and the keen competition of our modern 
life have induced a mental activity in 
great classes of people, which is some- 
thing marvelous. An increasing pro- 
portion of our young men and women 
receive the benefits of the higher edu- 
cation, and this equipment is coming to 
be thought needful where it once was 
not. Time was, and that not long 
since, when much schooling presup- 
posed an intention to enter one of the 
“learned professions;’ now there are 
hardly any such things as learned pro- 
fessions, so much is learning extended 
into other walks. If you take occasion 
on going among the clerks of a bank 
or a railroad office, or into a shop, to 
air your knowledge of science or of lit- 
erature, you will do well to speak by 
the book, for the chances are that in 
that company there is some specialist 
who can lead you along way. In al- 
most any calling you are likely to run 
upon an amateur philosopher or student 
of some science of no mean attainments. 
I have fallen in with a hard-working 
cobbler, fast’ glued to his bench these 
twenty years, whose knowledge of 
Hegel fills me with amazement. Oth- 
ers I recall in no less laborious and yet 
more exacting occupations,whose work 
in microscopy, in astronomy, in geol- 
ogy, and in the various fields of biology, 
and even in literary production, has 
been admirable. The leading novel of 
the last year is by an English merchant. 
And these are only the more striking 
instances of mental activity that come 
to one’s notice, not to be cited as ex- 
ceptional, but rather as marking a ten- 
dency of the age in which we live. 

At such a time the necessity of 
quickened intellectual life in the church 
ought to be very obvious. And to a 
casual observer of the appliances in use, 
this necessity might seem to be abun. 
dantly recognized. Looking over the 
country, or over the Christian world, 
we find, I think, more churches than 
school-houses; at any rate, they are 
much the better appointed and costlier 
structures, and are apparently designed 
as places of public religious instruction. 
Installed in these churches as _ teachers 
of the people, is a class of specially 
trained men, usually of rather superior 
natural gifts, from whom something 
considerable in this direction might 
reasonably be expected. Then there 
are Sunday schools for the children, 
Christian associations for the young 
men and women, publication societies 
turning out enormous quantities of lit- 
erature, numerous periodicals, theologi- 
cal seminaries, and various other means 
of mental help, provided at a large ex- 
pense. 

Observing the machinery only, and 
not the working of it, we might well 
think a great deal is being done to 
make good the saying, “ye are the 
light of the world.” But the practical 
results are disappointing. There is 
energy enough laid out, but the fact is, 
the great part of it is expended for 
heat rather than for illuinination, The 
objective point is avowedly the heart; 
if thought is appealed to at all, it is 
generally with the ulterior purpose of 
exciting emotion. It is held to be the 
preacher’s principal business to move 
his hearers; and, as that exercise costs 
little either to him or them, and is ver 
agreeable all around. Mental effort 
means work. “Our week-days are 
crowned with work, people say. Give 
us something easy on Sunday! Give 
us a play! Sacred theatricals—let us 
have sacred theatricals! Unroll to us 
the drama of redemption!” 

With this asthe aim of preaching it 
becomes the aim of all the other 


“means of grace;”’ and so the various 
and costly appliances for religious in- 
struction go for less than they ought to. 
When we think of what secular educa- 
tion is doing in the way. of enlight- 
ment, dare we say of the church that 
it is the light of the world? It has 
lamps enough, but they seem to be 
mostly under a bushel, or burning in a 
furnace where they dispense a genial 
warmth, to be sure, but only a dim, re- 
ligious light. The people fee/ good, 
but they do not sce well. In fact, they 
hardly see at all, The popular dull- 
ness on religious questions, compared 
with the popular acuteness on most 
other questions that come under the 
purview of ordinary mortals, is phe- 
nomenal. From the day that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus took his warning, “ Be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
which is hypocrisy,” to mean that they 
should not buy bread of Pharisees, 
down to the time when it is reckoned 
schismatic in the freest churches to 
broaden the basis of fellowship, the 
human mind has shown an imperme- 
ability to religious ideas truly astonish- 
ing. In other fields of reflection the 
errors of men have had a certain dig- 
nity and_ rationality about them. 
Ptolemy’s system of the universe, ut- 
terly false as it was, had in itself a 
wondrous perfection, and no one can 
study it even now without admiration 
of the work and the man. But how 
grotesque, how monstrous the products 
of religious error from first to last! 
And it is something astonishing how 
nerveless the grasp of religious ideas 
with many persons vigorous in all other 
directions. One thinks of Faraday, in- 
comparable genius in experimental sci- 
ence, whose life-long religious connec- 
tion was of the oddest imaginable. 
People too shrewd to be cheated in a 
business operation, fall into all sorts of 
delusions the instant they approach 
spiritual matters. The general enlight- 
enment marking this time seems to be 
no bar to the spread of vagaries in 
whatever concerns the soul, nor any 
check upon the extravagance of the 
seers. The fortune-teller and astrolo- 
gist advertises in the daily paper, and 
is consulted by telephone. And his 
patrons include people you would nev- 
er suspect of such folly. Strange to 
say some of the: brightest persons we 
know are deep in the meshes of one or 
another of the hallucinations now 
abroad. I shrink from calling the 
names of these ’osophies and ’isms lest 
I tread on the toes of some excellent 
persons to whom I speak. In religion 
there seem to be two abnormal classes, 
people wise beyond what is knowable, 
and people ignorant beyond what is en- 
durable. The ignorance is hard to bear 
with because so often confined to this 
one field. How many there are whose 
conversation upon art, or science, or the 
last great novel, is an unfailing delight, 
who, if the subject of religion comes 
up, show by their silence, or yet more 
conclusively by their speeeh, that they 
have nothing to say! And this is the 
case not merely where the topics are 
confessedly deep and dark, not merely 
with people whose creeds are inexpli- 
cable, it reaches down to the simplest 
points of faith, and to people whose 
boast is that their beliefs are rational. 

To account for this peculiar situation 
it needs to remember that down to re- 
cent years the study of religious ques- 
tions has, time out of mind, been re- 
garded as the function of a few, spec- 
ially set apart fer that work. Thecure 
of the soul, as of the body, has been a 
professional matter. Just as we leave 
to the physician the treatment of our 
physical ills, with the perplexing hy- 
giene problems involved, people have 
been accustomed for ages to leave to 
the priest the charge of all their spir- 
itual complications. A modified form 
of that habit still survives. In almost 
all quarters the layman is held from 
dealing independently with his own 
doubts. Whatever question arises, there 
is some authority ‘at hand -to settle it, 
virtually forestalling any mental exer- 
cise in the questioner, and so enfeeb- 
ling the faculty even to raise a question. 


The habit of having at hand in priest 
or book the means of meeting summa- 
rily any issue that may come up, re- 
lieves the mind from all strain, and puts 
a quietus on the asking spirit. ho 
is going to be at great pains to look into 
a matter when he can know the truth 
as well, and even better, without look- 
ing into it? Then again religious prob- 
lems are reputed to be of supreme mo- 
ment, and the layman comes to feel 
that it is somehow extremely danger- 
ous for him to meddle with them much. 
He holds, as he does in case of serious 
illness in his family, that the responsi- 
bility had best be thrown on the pro- 
fession specially constituted to assume it. 

This lack of independent thinking 
in the pews, so far as it still exists, re- 
acts unfavorably upon the pulpit. The 
pulpit is not advanced by an excessive 
deference to its authority, it is rather 
degraded, With all the world looking 
up to you as an oracle, it is strange if 
in time you do not come to think you 
are one. And when once the preacher 
gets that idea, his usefulness is over, 
save as the perfunctory mouth-piece of 
infallibility. Depository of the truth, 
he has no need longer to search for 
truth. No matter what inanities he ut- 
ters, they have henceforth the odor of 
sanctity. Hence astandard of preach- 
ing,which is one of, the astounding fea- 
tures of this age. Hence the fact the 
most popular preacher in the country, 
the man who cannot get so far away, 
though he go to Joppa or Jericho, but 
that the telegraph or other magical de- 
vice will give his sermon every Mon- 
day morning to the millions famishing 
for his word, is to this day innocent of 
having added one iota to the knowledge 
of mankind, or having uttered one new 
idea of any value. And this is the suc- 
cessful preacher, these the model ser- 
mons for young men who have aspira- 
tions to lead the flock of Christ! Do 
not blame them too much, It is the 
people who call the preachers, and in- 
dicate by their attendance at church the 
sort of preaching they like. And they 
know how to call very loudly for what 
they want. I think it will have to be 
owned that pulpit and pew are about 
equally at fault for the intellectual stag- 
nation to be seen almost everywhere in 
the religious world. Each has man- 
aged to stupefy the other, and render 
nugatory, for any purpose of high men- 
tal stimulation, the imposing appliances 
of the church. 

The great theme of the church has 
always been salvation, There are some 
reflections on that topic, quite out of 
the ordinary line, which seem to me 
worth making here. In the usual ap- 
peal to sinners all stress is laid on the 
importance of saving the soul; is it not 
time to suggest mildly the need of do- 
ing something to save the mind? Just 
what it is to lose the soul, is not clearly 
settled yet. Some say the soul is never 
clean gone; that the period of trans- 
gression is bounded absolutely, so that 
the most obstinate child of iniquity 
cannot possibly drop into utter perdi- 
tion. Iam not wise in that matter, and 
do not pretend to know. I should 
hope that these gracious conjectures 
might prove correct. But what it is to 
lose the mind, is much more within the 
range of our comprehension. _[Ilustra- 
tions of it are unhappily only too fre- 
quent, often most appalling. Short of 
total loss of mind, there are various de- 
grees of mental alienation. We lose, 
too, some strength of mind, without 
parting with oursanity,by any long inac- 
tion of the mental faculties. There is,we 
may say,a certain measure of intellectual 
power which was potential in us at 
first, a certain measure which we should 
have reached at this time if we had al- 
ways used our gifts to the best advant- 
age. Actually, I suppose we are all at 
this moment more or less short-of that 
attainment. Whatever that shortage 
may be, it defines a loss—a loss at least 
of opportunity. In other words we 
have not gained all we might have 
gained. However, if we are sure we 
have gained anything we may take 
courage. The balance might have been 
on the other side! If we knew less, 


or were less capable, now than a year 
ago, there would be mental decline; 
and be that decline ever so little, kept 
up long enough, we must become im- 
becile. It is unpleasant to think of, but 
suppose now an immortal being re- 
duced to that state, doomed to roam 
the universe eternally, a confirmed lu- 
natic! It is impossible to imagine what 
value immortality could have under 
such circumstances. It does not seem 
that saving the soul could be of any 
use if the mind were lost; indeed it is 
not in the least clear what such a situa- 
tion could signify. We must come to 
this, that salvation, to have any sense 
in it, must include the reasoning, think- 
ing nature of man; and that, accord- 
ingly, it is the office of the church todo 
something for the intellectual as well as 
for the moral and spiritual life. These 
three sides of our nature are more in- 
terdependent than we are apt to think. 
Religion has been held to deal only 
with the pieties and the moralities, but 
we cannot deal with anything rationally 
without some activity of mind. It is 
only in the forms and by the power of 
thought that we are able even to touch 
a question of ethics or of theology; 
and what we need is to bring toa hand- 
ling of these questions the same com- 
mand of our wits which we have 
learned to apply to other affairs of life. 

This appears to be our special oppor- 
cunity. Ours is the only Christian body 
that heartily and fearlessly welcomes 
the scientific method in its application 
to religious problems, and to us it nat- 
urally belongs not only to give a more 
frank and thoughtful tone to the dis- 
cussion of those problems, but to stim- 
ulate in every possible way the intellec- 
tual life in our churches. With all the 
gateways of intelligence open to us, the 
ban off from every serviceable book, 
from every walk of science, with the 
scriptures of the nations before us, each 
bringing some added testimony to our 
rational faith, with all the lights from 
the world of nature and of man blend- 
ing in harmony with our thought of 
God, it would seem that the conditions 
for mental activity could hardly be more 
favorable. Certainly people whom the 
realm of knowledge so invites ought to 
enter in and possess it. When every 
book of science is Unitarian literature, 
there ought not to be many of us to 
whom they are all sealed. Through 
some one, at least, of these beckoning 
windows the universe should have a 
familiar confiding look. 

The problem is to wed knowledge 
and faith, for only in that way can faith 
be perpetuated. It must be a rational 
faith, for knowledge will join hands 
with no_ other. Has not pro- 
vidence appointed us to solemnize that 
marriage ? The steps toward this lie 
in increasing in the church the incen- 
tives to study ;in directing the minds of 
the people into paths that lead some- 
whither, to the avoidance of ballooning 
in airy fields of conjecture. Unfortun- 
ately the religious world has so long 
been fed on speculations, made with a 
bold assumption of knowledge where 
knowledge is unattainable, that an un- 
natural appetite has been created for 
that kind of sustenance, and to this there 
is ever a powerful temptation to cater. 
The old revelation induced a state of 
mind which calls loudly for a new re- 
velation ; and in this, as in all things, 
the supply answers to the demand. It 
cannot be said to the seers of these days 
that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreampt of in their 
philosophy, or that there is anything, to 
the seventh heaven,that they have found 
it unlawful to utter. Very discourag- 
is all this to the plodding student, in- 
ducing a kind of stupor. When God 
and the angels speak, man is silent; the 
the final authoritative word benumbs 
the human faculties. There is another 
and more excellent way, the way taken 
by the men of science, the way that has 
led to the glories of this modern age. 
The true revelation is that which breaks 
upon the inquiring mind in fulfillment 
of the assurance, “ To him that knocks, 
it shall be opened.” It is our part to 
encourage a knocking at all doors, but 
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not against walls where there are no 
doors; an earnest persistent quest of 
what the universe has to show us. All 
truth is God’s truth, and all the avenues 
of knowledge lead to Him of whom 
rolling earth and jeweled sky are the 
manifestation. That fanciful distinction, 
once so rigidly drawn between the 
sacred and the profane, circumscribing 
a chosen people, a holy book, a holy 
day, a holy place, is vanishing. ‘The 
canctities have extended to embrace the 
whole creation, uniting in one source the 
law of gravitation and the Golden Rule. 
At last we see that the student of nature 
‘is adevotee, that science has its altar and 
shrine and even its noble army of mar- 
tyrs. It seems that these fields have be- 
come, in a certain very true sense,relig- 
ious just at the right time, to bring 
anew and absorbing interest into the 
church. What doctrine our day has so 
thoroughly aroused attention as that of 
evolution ? There are sermons in stones 
now, most assuredly. The lightnings 
are God’s ministers and the heavens 
declare his glory. 

It is the part of the church to be- 
come more and more a school, a school] 
of religion, to tie together and develop 
in the unity of a common and mutually 
helpful growth the scattered fragments 
of the human creature. The desidera- 
tum is not merely aspiritual, not merely 
a moral, not merely an intellectual life, 
but the three in one, Either of these, 
as we know, may quite outgrow the 
others in personal experience. Some 
become pious without becoming either 
upright or intelligent; others, weak in 
reverence and inferior in mind, are 
strictly moral; and you will meet with 
bright people who give small indication 
of either heart or conscience. But 
every such instance elicits a spontaneous 
protest. We are impressed with what 
is lacking more than with what is 
present, and even that which is present 
seems to want something. Piety: is 
never what it should be till it is 
grounded in practical ethics; worship, 
to be at its best, must be intelligent. 
So with morality; it~is helped by 
reverence, it is helped by knowl- 
edge. And for the best condition 
of the intellect there needs regu- 
larity of life, and the reverent spirit. 
So the three sides of man _ render 
reciprocal service, and conspire together 
to promote the best condition under 
either aspect. Asto which of these is the 
weak side in the church of these days, 
it seems to me there can be no doubt. 
More than anything else the church 
needs a revival of common sense, an 
awakening of the human understand. 
ing. Unitarianism has had this for its 
mission, and Unitarians have no occa- 
sion to apologize for it. Any change 
of base, for the sake of making another 
emphasis, cannot fail to be disastrous. 
Shall we not insist on worship? Yes. 
And on morals? Surely. But no 
church neglects these. What they do 
mostly neglect is high thinking, and 
for this our church has especially stood, 
and I trust will stand. This is_ its 
raison @étre. We do not expect our 
church to: produce saintlier souls than 
have been produced under the old 
order. We do not expect it to develop 
a nobler self-sacrifice or a diviner 
benevolence than is manifested in other 
communions all about us. We could 
all be as good as we are, and as pious 
4s we are, I suppose, in any one of a 
dozen other and more venerable con- 
nections. What we couid not be there, 
is that for which we are Unitarians. 
And what is this distinctive quality? 
It is the quality of being free, open to 
all the light of God’s day. And our 
distinctive gain must nearly sum itself 
up in this—a larger intellectual life. 

There are three words that have be- 
come famous among us in the last four 
years, not from any novelty they have 
inthem, but from the simplicity: and 
clearness with which they suggest the 
three-fold aim of religion,—three words, 
always sacred, and notin danger with 
us of becoming any less so,—truth, 
righteousness, arid love. They are cor- 
relatives of the three sidesof our nature 
of which I have spoken, the mental, the 


moral, the spiritual. In the familiar 
order of their arrangement reference 
seems to have been had to the provi- 
dential office of our church. We do 
not say that one or another of these 
three things is greatest. We put 
“truth” first, because it connotes the 
principal service that our body has 
rendered, and is destined to render, to 
the world. 

The task I assigned myself was to 
point out the need of more intellectual 
life in our churches; it remains to make 
a few suggestions as to how that need 
may be met. I think we already have 
the credit, generally, of preaching suf- 
ficiently thoughtfulsermons. But there 
is a thoughtfulness that is dreamy and 
dull, and another thoughtfulness that 
deals with actual things, attracts and 
stimulates the listener. The man who 
gets hold of reality, who reads 
and interprets the living world, 
can hardly fail to awaken interest, nor 
need he have any fear of overloading 
his sermon with ideas. It is not the 
fullness of the sermon that tires, it is 
the emptiness of it, or, what. is practi- 
cally the same thing, its irrelevancy to 
the hour in which welive. The trouble 
with most preaching is that it deals too 
much in fancies, and too little in facts; 
lack of knowledge of nature and of his- 
tory being made up by heavy drafts on 
the inner consciousness. It shows too 
many signs of having been ground out. 
More sermons about men and things, 
about books, about the movements of 
thought in the world, about the 
wonders of science, would = do 
good. The lament of most of 
us who see this opportunity is, that 
we have not a wider knowledge to meet 
it. We could well forego no end of 
church history, and patriotic lore that 
we learned in school, for the sake of a 
little more botany or biology. 

The sermon can be made a great 
educator, but there are other instrumen- 
talities hardly less important. Clubs 
for special studies, now so common in 
our churches, have proved of exceeding 
service, rousing the energies of young 
and old, leading to an amount of read- 


ing and investigation as surprising as 


itis gratifying. A very considerable 
measure of intelligence has been thus 
awakened to reward its possessors with 
a pure joy, and to become a living force 
in the world. This isa work which 
must grow from more to more, 

One of the best results of the Club 
work is the bringing to light of more 
or less literary faculty. People may 
meet and mingle a long time in ordin- 
ary social or church life without sus- 
pecting one another of the possession 
of any such gifts, to the great loss of 
all concerned. It is a pleasure to find 
and appreciate an excellence in our 
fellows, and ano less legitimate pleasure 
to be found out and appreciated. It 
adds profoundly to our mutual respect 
and to the dignity and influence of the 
circle. There is also strong stimulus 
to indeavor in the discovery of these 
unlooked for pewers. The minister’s 
sermon gets a quickening impulse from 
essays read in the club. When others 
are so well awake he must not be nap- 
ping. So, too, it comes to be found 
that, in the wide diversity of gifts 
latent in the church, there is that of 
prophecy, the power to speak the 
word of life; and the pastor can on oc- 
casion pick up a supply out of his own 
flock. Thus the barriers that used to 
girt the sacred calling dissolve away 
like those that separated the chosen peo- 
ple from the rest of mankind, or the 
holy book from every other word of 
truth. 

The full development of this system 
of religious education is not yet, though 
in some of our churches it is far ad- 
vanced. The idea is to give to the 
church on the side that looks mind-ward 
the character of aschool. The build- 
ing is to have lecture-rooms, furnished 
with apparatus for illustration; and en- 
thusiasts in science and lovers of litera- 
ature in the society are to sit in the 
chairs of professors. The church of 
my dreams has at least six study-classes, 
with one to meet every evening in the 


week; toone or more of which every 
member of the congregation belongs, 
excepting, perhaps children who are 
attending school. With that scheme 
something is sure to be done. 

People will say they have not time 
for these things in this modern rushing 
world. We must insist that they take 
the time. It is a blessing to most men 
to have their minds diverted from their 
all too absorbing daily tasks. We are 
doing God service simply in keeping 
them from business an hour a day. 
The common laborer insists, as employ- 
ers in Chicago are well aware, that 
eight hours a day is long enough for 
him to work. It is coming to be gen- 
erally conceded that he is right. Why 
then should the employer, the profes- 
sional, the business man put in more 
hours of toil, be more of a drudge than 
the employé? It is not ordinarily from 
necessity he does it, but from the love 
of gain, the passion to get rich as fast 
as his neighbors, or faster. The Church 
does a good thing when, by any means, 
it weakens by ever so little the grip of 
this passion upon a human mind. Soon 
or late the subject of the amelioration is 
sure to be grateful. 

Aesop’s fable of the Ant and the 
Cricket, made familiar to us by the im- 
itating but inimitable La Fontaine, may 
well apply to the laying up of other 
than material stores. Man does not 
live by bread alone, and there comes a 
winter to us all when he needs to fall 
back on some undecaying resources. 
Have we not seen people, rich people, 
who, as that season came on, reminded 
us of the poor cricket; people who have 
spent the strength of their days in ac- 
cumulating only the outward sem- 
blances of things, and find themselves 
at the last suffering from a hunger they 
have no means of satisfying? The 
cricket was in a sorry strait. She 
went to a neighboring ant, begging her 
to lend enough to carry her through to 
the harvest. But it‘was of no use, the 
ant cannot lend. This seems hard as 
applied to food that keeps from starv- 
ing, but as to mental things the refusal 
is inevitable. The mind cannot lend it- 
self, or any least part of the discipline it 
has received. 

La fourmi n’est pas pretense, 
C’est la sou moindre defaut, 
Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud 
Dit-elle 4 cette empruntense. 

You know the answer. Absorbed 
in the present the improvident cricket 
had not thought of the future. It is 
the old cry, “ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and I am not saved;” 
heard from too many going down the 
westward declivity of life, with purses 
plethora, it may be, and minds empty. 
*“ Never too.old to learn,” ‘ Never too 
late to mend,” area pair of preposter- 
ous proverbs with which we seek to 
hoodwink relentless destiny. What 
we can say with truth is: ‘“ Never too 
late for him to learn who has been al- 
ways learning.” And about the same 
is all we can safely affirm of the mend- 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
CENSUS OFFICE. 


To THE EpiTror or UNITY: 


Dear Sir: — Will you allow me 
through your columns to call the atten- 
tion of the pastors and officers of Unita- 
rian churches to the fact that a census of 
the religious denominations is being 
taken, and that a call will shortly be 
made upon them for the statistics of 
their congregations? The information 
asked for by the government is em- 
braced under seven heads. . 

The name of congregation, or mis- 
sion, or station; | 

The name of the city, town or vil- 
lage, and of the county in which it is 
situated ; | 

The number of edifices; 

Seating capacity of edifices; 

The value of church property ; 

The number of communicants or 
members ; 

I will shortly send to the pastor or 
chief officer of each Unitarian church, 


according to the list given in the Uni- 
tartan Year Look for 1890, a circular 
on which is printed an explanation of 
the inquiries asked, and which has 
blank spaces for statistics. I wish par- 
ticularly to urge those receiving this 
circular to give it prompt attention, and 
to fill it out at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and return to me. I wish to get 
every Unitarian church, mission or sta- 
tion in this country, and to have the in- 
quiries concerning each answered as 
fully and accurately as possible. I will 
esteem it a special favor if those know- 
ing of Unitarian organizations, which 
are not given in the list in the Year 
Book will notify me of the location of 
such organizations, and will give me 
the name and address of some one in 
each with whom I may correspond. 
Very respectfully, 
H. K. CARROLL, 
Special Agent Eleventh Census. 


PLAINFIELD, N, J., May 21, 1800. 
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Svo, pp. xii. 664-$4.50. 


‘* The work is the beautiful crown of a whole life of 
consecrated thought and study. We especially com- 
mend it to all who, amid the ruins of superstitions 
which nineteenth-century thought has levelled to the 

round, are seeking a new basis for their faith,’”’— 

‘HRISTIAN REGISTER, 


* A masterly volume. It isthe ripest work 
of a veteran philosopher and student of religion, ' 
The book exhibits lucidity of thought, felicity and dig- 
nity of diction, gap on and forcible imagery, keen 
analysis, and wide erudition, equalling, if, indeed, it 
does notin all these high qualities surpass, anything 
we have received before from Dr, Martineau’s pen.”’— 
CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


For Sale by all booksellers, Sent on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East 16th Street NEW YORK. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE. 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev.William E, Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 

heism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 

We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera; 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of Es e or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers 
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Dotes from the Bish, 


The Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 
—The Board met June 5, Mrs. Woolley in the 
chair, Present, Mrs. McConnell, Jones, 
West, Boyeson and Miss Hilton. Reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were read 
and accepted. An _ indebtedness of $17.00 
was ordered paid. 

The resignation of Mrs. Marean from the 
committee on Disbanding was presented, and 
it was moved: That the resignation be ac- 
cepted, and that she be asked to serve instead, 
as chairman of the committee to consider 
joining the Alliance. Carried. Other mem. 
bers on this committee were: Mrs. Shears, 
Miss Bartlett, Mrs. West, Miss Dupee ; Mrs. 
West resigning from committee on Disband- 
ing, and being transferred to the Alliance com- 
mittee. The committee on Disbanding now 
stands as altered by the Board: Miss Mur. 
dock, Mrs. Learned, Mrs. Richardson, Miss 
Tupper, Mrs. Savage. 

The resignation of Mrs. Warren as director 
and Treasurer of the Conference was presented 
and accepted. Mrs. Woolley was elected her 
successor on the board, and the Secretary 
asked to continue as Treasurer. Mrs, Dupee’s 
resignation was also offered and accepted. 
Mrs, Wilkinson was elected her successor. 

The invitation from the Western Conference 
Board to hold a joint session with that body 
in September wasaccepted. Voted: That the 
Secretary draw up a circular to state what it 
is to become a member of our Conference. 
Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to meet with the Uni- 
tarian Club next Thursday at 2:30 P. M., to 
consult with the same about some organiza- 
tion to take the place of the Chicago Woman's 
Jnitarian Association which has disbanded; 
this committee to report to the Board. Mrs. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Loveday, and Mrs. Wilkinson 
were appointed. ‘The Board adjourned. 

FLORENCE HILTON, SEc’y.., 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
FROM MAy Oth, 1890. TO JUNE Sth, ISoo, 
RECEIPTS. 
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In Memoriam.—The First Unitarian church 
of Salem, Mass., has issued,in pamphlet form, 
a full account of the tender and impressive 
memorial services held Jan, 25, 1859, in honor 
of its late pastor and beloved friend, Rev. 
Fielder Israel, Nearly all the clergymen of 
the city of whatever name, were present, be- 
sides others from out of town. The forty 
pages of the memorial pamphlet are full of 
touching and eloquent tributes to the gener. 
ous, devoted pastor, the “ great-souled, true- 
hearted, invaluable man.” Rev. S. C. Beane, 
of Newburyport, said of him: “In the 
mission churches of northern New England 
where he often gave his services, he was 
hailed as one of the most effective of 
preachers; and in the grove at Lakeside, at 
Weirs, his sensitive soul, set free from usual 
conditions, every nerve touched by the influ- 
ences of nature and the eager, sunlit faces be 
fore him, he became a man of wonderful 
power. His sermons not only vibrated with 
high sentiment and sympathetic emotion, but 
often soared to lofty intellectual heights.” 
This recalls some of the camp-meeting ex- 
periences of his early years when we knew 
him in the Methodist church. One of the 
lovely things about our dear friend, Fielder 
Israel, was the touching interest he cherished 
to the last in his mother church, from which 
only loyalty to conviction could have separ- 
ated him. The West owes him grateful re- 
membrance for the staunch way in which he 
stood for the principle of Open Fellowship 
whenever and wherever the position of the 
Western Conference was challenged. The 
memorial pamphlet includes a sonnet in 
memory of him by his friend, Lydia L. A. 
Very, who says of him— 

“Thy words were kindly, and thy daily deeds 

Were constant blessings; thy whole life a 
prayer. 

Thy death has cast a shadow over those 

Who met thee daily with the pleasant smile. 

Dumb creatures loved thee, for thou wert 
their friend. 

Thy child-like heart ne’er knew a thought of 
guile. 

Thou hadst a sympathy that reached to all; 

From none withheld thy words of hope and 
cheer.” 


Sioux City, lowa.—-The Sioux City eurnal 
reports interesting memorial services at the 
Unitarian church, on Sunday, May 25. Rev. 
E. E. Gordon talked to the children, and the 
old folks listened with quickened memories as 
she told of ‘*The Lessons taught to a Child by 
the Civil War.” Fortunate, indeed, was the 
audience that listened to the tender, touchin 
and very practical words of the address. ft 
concluded as follows: “But the grandest of 
all lessons that we learned was the lesson of 
faith in ideals. We learned to know that there 
is something in the world worth dying for, 
aud whatis more important, something worth 
living for. That there is personal honor, de- 


votion to truth and duty; and when the test 
comes nothing counts but faithfulness to these 
ideals. Surely the time which teaches such 
lessons as these I have spoken of to its chil. 
dren, is not all bad. Don’t say there is noth. 
ing to-day to test your strength and wish you 
had lived in heroic times. Think not that all 
warfare is over. These elder brothers of 
yours, in whose honor we meet to.day, gave 
their lives to save the country. To you is 
given the harder labor of keeping it safe. If 
you do your duty in the future as well as 
they did theirs in the past, you too will need 
to learn the lessons of self-denial and self- 
reliance, You will need to keep your faith in 
ideals.” 

—Rev. Mary A. Safford spoke in the student's 
lecture course recently at Vermillion, S. D., 
on the poet Whittier. A local paper says: 
“The speaker riveted the attention of the au- 
dience at the beginning, and held it unbroken 
until the close.” Miss Safford was accom. 
panied by Miss Adele Fuchs, of Sioux City, 
an accomplished singer, whose singing did not 
disappoint the expectations of her audience. 
—The Unity club work of Unity church, has 
set up a high standard of excellence in Sioux 
City, and has become the inspiration of other 
clubs, Ata meeting recently held under the 
auspices of the First Congregational church, 
for the purpose of forming a literary society, 
the determination was expressed to have a 
programme that would rank with the literary 
work of Unity club. Thus they provoke one 
another to good works. 


Boston.— The foflicers of the A. U. A, and 
the visitors to the denominational building, 
talk cheerfully of the results of anni- 
versary week and of the prospects of an 
enlarged income for the ensuing year, 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo will, during the coming 
summer, as in past years, preach before the 
Y. M.C. U. on Sunday evenings. Soon he 
will reach Boston, after his lengthened lectur- 
ing tour in the interests of southern public 
schools, 

—Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant and Rev. Brooke 
Herford sailed by the “Cephalonia” from 
Boston Saturday last, for Liverpool. 

—Rev. O. B. Frothingham, who represents 
the Free Religious Association, said at one of 
the anniversary meetings that the destructive 
work of the radicals is now done; the con 
structive work has already begun. 

—The Meadville Theological School has re. 
ceived further donations for the “‘ James Free- 
man Clark Fund,” making $26,212. 

—In Japan, Messrs. Knapp and MacCauley 
lately made their first missionary visit to an 
interior town. In May they were to start on 
an extended tour, by invitation of liberal 
thinkers. 

The Unitarian Club of Philadelphia.—l'rom 
Henry L. Child, secretary of the club, we 
learn that the Council of. the Unitarian Club 
of Philadelphia recently presented to the 
Council of the National Conference an earnest 
request that the next meeting of the Confer- 
ence be held in one of the large cities, and an 
invitation to again accept the hospitality of 
Philadelphia, with a promise to do everything 
possible to make the meeting as great a suc- 
cess as that of last year. ‘The greater pub- 
licity given the proceedings through the news- 
papers, and the increased attendance of per 
sons not Unitarians, makes the choice of one 
of the great cities for such meetings almost a 
matter of necessity, certainly one of utility. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Late St. Joseph papers 
bring news of a builliant Japanese wedding in 
the Unitarian Church. ‘The contracting par- 
ties were Miss Katishaand Mr. Kokoof “ The 
Mikado” opera company. The exercises 
wound up with an elaborate banquet, which 
was concluded by a recitation from Rev. Mr. 
Grumbine. A sermon by Mr..Grumbine on 
Hell and Heaven, recently pubiished in the 
St. Joseph papers has brought a caustic reply 
from one of his readers, whose animus may 
be inferred from his exhortation to Mr. Grum. 
bine “to go to God and get saved before at- 
tempting to preach to sinners.” Thisin turn 
provokes one of the assailed minister’s friends 
to come to his defense in a brief article, and 
so the war rages at St. Joseph. 


Rochester, N. ¥.— The June Bulletin of the 
Rochester Society comes to hand, making an- 
nouncements for the current month, and tell- 
ing the story of the year’s work in the church, 
The pastor rejoices in the fact that the re- 
moval of stained glass from the great end- 
window of the chapel lets in more light, and 
he suggests a further change in windows, by 
which still more of that precious commodity 
may be secured to the church. Well, more 
light is what we are all after. If only some 
contrivance of windows could give it to us, 
how simple the problem would become! The 
little poem “Sun Gleams,” printed on page 135, 
is another token of the shining of the spirit 
into the hearts of men. 


Ramona Ranch, Blakeley, Montana.— We 
were pleased last week to get direct word 
from the “Montana Industrial School for Crow 
Indians,” in careof Rev. H. F. Bond, through 
Mr. L. E. Brown, of whom Mr. Bond writes: 
“He has been my right hand man for the past 
year, and leaves here with much zeal for Uni- 
tarian work, and with desire to prepare for, and 
enter our ministry.”. Mr. Brown gave an in- 
teresting account of work dene bv himself in 
the P.O. M.in Montana. He has gone to his 
home in Penn., and contemplates a course at 
Meadville. ¢.#05' 

Andover, N. H.—The Graduating Exercises 
of Proctor Academy took place June 6th. A 
large assembly of the friends of the school 
were present and enjoyed the reading of the 


parts, which were by two young gentlemen 
and four ladies. Mr. J.C. A. Hill, of Concord, 
presented the diplomas. The condition of the 
school reflects much credit on the manage- 
ment of True W. White, A. B., Principal. 
The attendance has steadily increased during 
the previous three terms, Fifty-seven differ- 
ent pupils have been members of the school 
during the year. 


Correction.—Some inaccuracies having oc- 
curred in the official announcement of the 
committee on Permanent Endowment Fund, 
of the W. U. C., we here present the {names 
of said committee, as appointed by the confer 
ence at its last session, viz: John Wilkinson, 
chairman, Chicago; John M. Ware, secretary, 
Chicago; J. D. Ludden, St, Paul; Thomas i 
Johnson, Cleveland; J.-M. Good, St. Louis; 
Miss Emma Dupee, Chicago; Rev. E. T. 
Wilkes, Luverne; and the Board of Directors 
ex officio. 

Monroe, Wis.—Rev. L. W. Sprague writes 
of the increasing interest of his missionary 
movement at Brodhead, Wis., and of the re- 
cent resumption of services at Warren, IIl., to 
be conducted by himself and Mrs. Sprague, 
fortnightly. On Sunday, the 8th, Mr, Sprague 
preached at Madison, Mrs. Sprague taking his 
place at Monroe and Brodhead. 

Albany, Wis. — Arrangements have been 
made fora month’s preaching at Albany by 
Mr, Hangerud, of the class recently graduated 


from the Meadville Theological School. The 
graduating address by Mr. Hangerud was 


highly spoken of by the Meadville papers. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E.‘Hale. 


‘* Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs. Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,’’ 
—Dr, Hale's Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,— PAiladelphia Item. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,~— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.— Boston ‘Journal of Educa- 
tion, 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1 oo. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 560 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 eents, 
postpaid. 

Address? 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


50 LADIES WANTED To send for our 
elegant monthly “HOME ART” at $1.00. Don’t 
pay three prices for your lessons in fancy work and 
— ry when yeu can get all the latest and best in 

lomME ArT with $1.20 worth of designs FREE, 
Address Home Art, 415 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III, 

We sell No, 1 stamping outfits for 95 cents, 


HEL By Harris Poe Johnson, The IDEA as 
4 REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 
and extinction. 2000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 
dress Clinton F, Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Il, 


——$——— 
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Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the Great 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


EVERY LADY 


Who sends us 20 CTS, and the 
and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
to read, will receive THE LAD ‘ 
BAZAR, a 16-page monthly full of 
Beautiful Pictures, Charming Stories, 
Fashion Notes, Household Doin 
and Fancy Work, etc., SI 
>», MONTHS FREE.’ Don't 
—<F inias this rare chance, as this ts 
we the best, cheapest, and prettiest 
Ladies’ Magazire published. 
! Four 20 cents extra [40 cts, 
Man all] we will send you a large, 
77 13x15 inches insiee, FASHION 
CATALOGUE, containing 
over 500 designs—standard, mod- 
\erate and extreme—for Ladies’, 
mM Misses’ and Children’s Garments, 
"| This is the Larvest, most E!egant, 
Hand Reliable Fashion Book b- 
Nu lished. We make this liberal offer 
Hii to introdvce our New and Latest 


/ if Il Fashion Catalogue, Add 
Mm) THE LADIES’ BAZAR 
) 230 LaSalle St., Chi 


Til, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, SEND NOW. 
The above offer is good till Sept. 15th, 1890, only. 
Alter that 50 cents tor six months, or $1 »er year, 


This beautiful song, together with 
100 other latest songs, worps and must 
complete, will be given, ABSOLUTELY 
FREK, to every one sending only l0e for 
a three months trial to the HOME CIRCLE. 
Over 300,000 psrorpie read our paper every 
month. We want 300,000 more. 

The HOME CIRCLE is ably edited, splen- 
didly illustrated, and altogether one of 
the most fascinating papers published, 
Remember, 100 SONGS, words and music 
complete, and the HOME CIRCLE for 
only 10 cts. Address 
THE HOME CIRCLE, 

$14 Olive Street, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo, 


The Kiadergarten Training School 
of the 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will re-open September, 1890, in the Harvard 
School, 2101 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


For Circulars address 
MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 
4815 Henwood Ave. 


— 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knanvp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
ages, Eleetric and Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
Sond paying stocks. Address us for particulars. East- 

ern Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
» A liberal Monthly 


THE INDEPENDENT PULPIT: sooctt'gr.goa year 


or 15 cents acopy, Address, J. D, SHAW, Waco,Texas 


— 


UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. 


and F. L. Hosmer. 


For the Congregation and the Home. 


253 Hymns, 66 
Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake 


Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 


Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B, Forbush. Cloth, 
35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00, | 
Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloth, 50 cents; 


per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 oo. 
Unity Hymns and Services. 


A combination book containing all the matter in the books 


above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and 100 pages of Sunday-school responses and music (“ Unity Serv- 
ices and Songs.”) Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50.00. 


Scriptures Old and New. 
F. L. Hosmer and H M. Simmons. 


50 cents. 


Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected by 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 


*,.*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 


freight. 
el UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. : 


June 19, 1890 
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HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun. —Carry out to heart’s content, soul’s 
purpose. 

Mon, —Set foot on some one path to heaven, 

Tues. —Live in harmony with truth. 

Wed. —All good things are ours. 


Thurs.—Look not thou down, but up. 


Fri. —The Voice said, “ Call my works thy 
friends.” 
Sat. —Who conquers mildly, God benig- 


nantly regardeth. 
Robert Browning. 


THE BLESSING, 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds; 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds; 
Not in neglect of duty, 

Not in the monarch’s crown; 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of fue or frown; 
Unto the kindly hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
, — Selected 


BIRD NOTES. 


We have some trees, and were on 
the ground before any other people 
came near us; the birds finding we 
were their friends, have come and 
made their homes here too. I am not 
going to try the long, hard names you 
can find in study-books, but will tell 
we have robins, blue-birds, thrushes, 
little chippies, the red - headed wood- 
pecker, besides the yellow-winged and 
the black and white woodpecker; the 
blue jay, black birds of different kinds, 
a red bird with black wings and tail, a 
kind of oriole, black and dark yellow- 
ish red, a bright yellow bird with black 
wings and tail, and a red-orange with 
black wings and tail, besides little crea- 
tures of a greenish yellow color, and 
the humming bird. We have also seen 
a few wrens, andothers. This is inthe 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

One summer, the little, graceful chip- 
pies came to the lilac-bush with their 
first straw or hair for a nest, and as the 
bush was in a corner, where we could 
see every move from the pantry win- 
dow on one side, or sitting-room win- 
dow on another side, it was a most in- 
teresting and instructive study to watch 
them until the house-keeping was all 
done, and the birdies ready to fly. 
Their eggs are small and_ white, 
specked with brown. 

{t was but a few days before the nest 
was perfect and the first egg put into 
it; then but a short time when four 
eggs were there, and the hatching be- 
gan. In three weeks the first little 
bird came; then another, and another, 
until all were out. Then, came anxiety 
and care, which all mothers will under- 
stand. Sucha flying back and forth 
with food. Generally a light green, fat 
worm was put into wide open mouths, 
which then would close for a short 
time and quiet would follow; but in a 
few minutes all would be astir again 
and one or the other of the old birds 
would be on hand to do the house- 
cleaning. . First they would lift up the 
babies with their bills, and pick out and 
carry away everything that littered the 
bottom of the nest. What they car- 
ried off looked like toasted cheese; and 
when all was made tidy, the feeding 
began again. 

So they grew and thrived by careful 
watching day and night; but there 
were boys around with slings, and cats 
with green eyes and terrible claws, be- 
sides ourselves, who would not injure 
them intentionally; so they were many 
times made afraid. When the wee lit- 
tle things began to peep, and filled the 
nest too full for holding them, it was 
with perfectly resigned and happy looks 
that the father and mother took their 
Stations on twigs above the nest, and 
with heads lifted skyward, thanked 
God for such happiness as parents only 
know. One time, when they were try- 
ing to fly, we helped, just a little, by 
raising one up with a finger, when 
away another flew to a tree several 


yards off, and the others got into all 
manner of trouble in the grass below, 
while the parents tried in all ways to 
get them back into the nest again. As 
soon as we had helped them into it, out 
they come again. Finally we put them 
all into a large glass jar, and then there 
was fun to see them try to get out for 
their worms, which they could see out- 
side but not get, while the old birds 
tried to coax them out. One by one 
they got out, and after much peeping 
they left the clean nest to us, but we 
were quite sure they visited it and us 
many times afterward. 

The next summer came the blue birds 
and built their home in the hollow of 
an old tree, which the peckers had dug 
out before. The nest was nicely hid- 
den from the boys who prowl around 
for them, but still they had many anx- 
ious hours. We saw the first straw for 
this also. ‘he eggs were a blue-green 
color and a little larger than the chip- 
pies’ eggs. Here was united, hard la- 
bor again; first, when the nest-making 
was going on, and then when the hun- 
gry, wide, yellow mouths pointed up 
for food. In their funny, naked bod- 
ies, one could see. the digestion going 
on; theyseemed all stomach and mouth, 
with a tuft or two of hair-feathers. 
They grew fast, however, and some- 
thing more like soul soon took form. 

We left home one day, but had _ no- 
ticed before going a peculiar watchful 
appearance in the father and mother 
bird; the father had his feathers hug- 
ged close to his body and stood almost 
on the tip of his tail; the mother hada 
care-worn look, and was near him on 
the shed-roof, fluttering strangely and 
often visiting the tree where the nest 
was. Wethought they were all going, 
and we did not find any when we re- 
turned; but they all came around next 
morning. One egg, we think, had fall- 
en out of the nest and been broken, so 
there were but three great-eyed, little 
ones that lighted on the ground under 
the kitchen window, waiting to be fed 
by their parents. Then, as they stayed 
for a nap, one of us sketched them,and 
afterwards painted them in water col- 
ors, and it is quite a pretty picture; 
certainly, true to life, and is called, 
“ Waiting for Breakfast.” M.A.c. 


Our life should be lived as tenderly 
and daintily as one would pick a 
flower.— 7 horeau, 


“Don't Give UP 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off’ a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


* For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

‘*My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from serofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, | was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


All Grades. 


ester CHICAGO. 


‘sjUIH) IO SOIPUT 


Get our Catalogue before you buy. 


‘the humble receive advantage.the self | 
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sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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it will pay you touse 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make 4 


better profit, 
what you ordered, 
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BRAIN WORKERS'\.- 


Desk Men& Invalids’ Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete, 
Gymnasium is its name. Positive, per-@ 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for ‘‘An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Do 

116 Monroe 8t.,, Chicago, Ill. 


TACOMA eee ment 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.,; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 per cent. net 
on mortgage loans, first-class security. rite for in- 
formation. Best references given. Address, 


MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, Tacoma, WASH. 


0A MONTH can be made 
$75.22to $250 Rf RB. Jt us, Persons nt 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w ole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. f, JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va 


3 progr ESS eoneerby cites B Stebbins, Oloth, 


ts, paper 20 cents; postpaid. Address CHARLES | 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


aLINOCIE MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK, 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


You can make a large sum of money at 
work for us in your own locality. Dur- 
. ing the past few years, those who have 
thus worked have received over Five 
Millions of dollars for their services— 
more than abarrel of money We want 
” a few more workers at once. The work is 
easy, sperper s adapted to both youn 
5 and old of either sex. You can work all 
tre time orins 
can do the wor ng our di- 
rections fora day or two. This is the 
chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
sy once. Any one anywhere can earn 
@O per month. Great workers, un: 


time on] 


Any one 
after stud 


o der the most favorable conditions, earn 
$2O a day and upwards. No class of people in the world are 
making so much money, without capital, as those at 
work for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You will find that 
you can easily e all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all 
before you FRR EE. Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
no harm is done. Every one of our workers makes big money. 
True & Co., x 3899, Augusta, Maine. 


NTANA 
REAT FALLS, ihe of wonderful 
resources, immense water power ld, silver 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron cattle, orses, WOO 
and agriculture. Phenominal growth. For full 
rticulars address SECRETARY BOARD 
F TRADE, Great Falls, Montana. 


ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA. 
Railroad and manufacturing center, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, ete. A prosperous city and rich ie 


Full particulars, including beautiful book, 
SOLLA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon applicati 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO, , MISSOULA, MONT. 


** Love! 

Marriage! 
Family! 
ALL LIES! LIES! LIES! 


“ These words, taken from the text of Tol- 
stoi’s latest book, indicate its purpose.’—| Zos- 
fon Traveler. 


ie op = ee >) 


Kreutzer Sonata. 


“That singular code of morals which too 
many men hold, that they may indulge in 
shameful licence and still call themselves by 
by the ‘grand old name of gentlemen,’ while 
their sisters and sweethearts must be utterly 
pure in their lives and conduct, receives a 
stunning tebuke in this work.’—| Buffalo 
Courter, 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


“It is probable one of the most moral books 
ever written. As children sit spell- 
bound, frozen to the spot, though desiring to 
fly, through the reading of the ‘Ancient Mar- 
iner,’ so this generation of ours, which has 
stiong moral impulses, but feels, nevertheless, 
a weight as of death about its neck, must list- 
en to this grim story of the great Russian nov- 
elist and prose poet, whether it likes it or not.” 
—| Boston Transcript. 


Suppressed by the Ozar. 


“Asa work of bitter, analytical, scholarly 
pessimism, and as an advocation of extreme 
uncompromising puritanism, this book has no 
parallel, not even a rival. One is at 
a loss to know which is the more interesting, 
the narative he relates or the theory this nar- 
ative illustrates. Facinating in its 
descriptions and alluring even in its extremest 
reaches. Probably the most minutely 
and masterly detailed account of the unseen 
drama of the family ever penned,”—| Aansas 
City Zimes. 


Best Selling Book of the Year. 


“Tt is a work of great power and originality, 
and presents some startling ideas of the prop- 
er relations of the sexes. It has been de- 
nounced as immoral, but it is not more so 
than thousands of other works upon the same 
subject, and it may be even regarded 
as of an elevating tendency.’—| Mew JVork 
Sun, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


“Tt appropriately forms the third of a series 
of three remarkable novels,representing Amer- 
ican, English and Russian authors—‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata,’”—| Boston Traveler, 


Price, in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 
cents. Sent postpaid, by the Publisher, 
on receipt of price. | 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston. 
THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD 


A monthly Journal, devoted to intellectual, moral 
and spiritual progress, based upon the great uatversals 

Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Law, Inspiration and 
religious hunger, 


W.sS. CROWE,D.D. - - 


Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 


Rev. F. A. BIsBeE, CHARLES FLuHRER, D, D. 
Rev. AMoS CRUM E. L. Rexrorp, D. D., 
RicHMOND Fisk,D, D, Rev, 8. W. SAMPLE, 

H, W. Tuomas, D, D. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev, A. N. ALcoTr, Kev. R. A, GREENE, 

E. C, Bo.Luss, D. D., Rev. F, O. HALL, 

Rev. Henry BLANCHARD, Rev, T. W, ILLMAN, 

REv. JAMES GORTON, Rev, ALEXANDER KENT, 

Rev. S, A, GARDNER, Rev. M. D, SHUTTER, 
Rev. J. F. THoMPsoN. 


MOTTO: 
“Truth for Authority, Not Authority for Truth.” 


SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE, 


““ The Highest in Man is Evermore the Truest Indt- 
cation of the Divine Purpose.” 


Send for Sample Copies, 
Price merely nominal. Address: 
THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD, 
Newark, N. J. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from $50.00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for ®5,.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


lis chiet city SEATTLE, WASHINGT 


Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., INGTON . 
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June 19,° 1890 


Announgements, 


Back Numbers of Unity. 


We can not ordinarily supply back numbers, 
but we happen to have a few hundred copies 
now on hand, as follows: 

No. 12, May 17, 1890. Annual Conference 
number, with official reports and proceedings. 

No. 14, May 29, 1890. Issue containing the 
historical paper by Mrs. Jones on “The Western 
Conference: its Work and Mission.” 

No. 15, June 5, 1590. Parker memorial 
number. 

No. 16, June 12, 18g0. Issue containing pa- 
per by F.L. Hosmer on “ Measures of Church 
Success,” afid reports of the Boston Anniver- 
saries. 

Single copies of any of these issues mailed 
for 5 cents, 1ocopies, 3ocents, 40 copies, $1.00, 
100 copies, $2.00. Address this office. 


INTELLIGENT people, who are familiar 
with the respective advantages which are 
offered by the several competing railroad 
lines between Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and who desire to travel with the ut- 
most speed, safety and comfort, always take 
the popular and reliable Chicago & Alton 
Railroad between these points, and passengers 
going to or coming from the South, via St. 
Louis, or when going to or coming from the 
West, via Kansas City, should insist upon 
having tickets that read over the Chicago & 
Alton. Itis the only road with three com- 
plete and elegantly equipped trains daily be- 
tween Chicago and each of the points named, 
and no railroad managers in America have a 
more intelligent appreciation of the wants of 
the traveling public than do those of the 
famous Chicago & Alton. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
But One Night Chicago to Denver 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily 
vestibule express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. 
and arrives at Denver at 6:30 p. m., the next 
day. Quicker time than by any other route. 
Direct connection with this train from Peoria. 
Additional express trains, making as quick 
time as those of any other road, from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Council Bluffs; Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Atchison, Kansas City, Houston and all points 
West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The C.C.C. & St. L. Ry. (Big Four Route) 
is the best line to Chattanooga, Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah, Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Thomasville, Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Va., Newport News, Old 
Point Comfort, and all points East and South. 
Elegant dining car servic. on al! through 
trains, Steam heat, gas light and no trans- 
lers, 


RECEIVED $1.00 for annual membership in 
the W. U.S. S.S. Society for the year ending 
May, 1891, from the following: Mrs.5S. C. 
Ittner, Mrs. W. B. Hunneman, Mrs. H. W. 
Raeder, Mrs. J. H. Barnard, Miss M, L. Lord, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, Mrs. E. M. Lati- 
mer, Mrs. C. Dreier, Mrs. Clara G. Forbes, 
M. J. Miller, Mrs. I. D. Page, Mrs. M. B. 
Priestley, Mrs. Frances P. Sawyer, Mrs. A. 
B. McMahan, Mrs. Martha C. Clarke, Miss 
M. F. Tupper, Mrs, Elizabeth Sawyer, A. W. 
Gould. 


A Weekly Journal published in the interest 
of the industrial people and the elevation of 


the whole human race. It should be read by 


everybody. 


Sabscription One Dollar a Year in Advance, 


Address 


LEE CRANDALL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


C.A. LONG’S 25 OENTS 


MUCILAGE p BY MAIL 
ert na Fon & No le 


No Bottle, 
No Waste 


go? 


MUCILAGE 
Canaan 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries imstanmtly. Address Charles H. 


Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


: Forl nar to & invalid, 
nva 

VG F S Woes 3 pote ot a specially 

: | prepared Food, adapted to the 

} 0 QO D weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 

4 Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
LMER’S Pronouncin 

terms, 25 cts. H, R, 


(on every label), Palmer, Masa, 


Dictionary of 2500 musical 
ALMER, Box 2481, N. Y. 


LL WEIGH? 
ee PURE. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a ——7. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 

rest, and most thfal. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


MONTHS’ TOUR 


THROUGH THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


50 cents 50 


NOT BY CARS AND STEAMBOATS, BUT IN THE 
COLUMNS OF 


NE Shicie 


The Creat Illustrated Weekly. 


WEST SHORE is the only illustrated weekly published on the 
Pacific coast. 

WEST SHORE gives graphic pictures of Pacific coast scenery 
and incidents. 

WEST SHORE contains a mass of valuable information about 
the industries, resources, cities, etc., of the Pacific coast. 

WEST SHORE has an original Wit and Humor Department 
equal to the best in the country. 

WEST SHORE has a Woman's Department that every womay 
in the land should read. 

WEST SHORE is copied widely in the leading papers of the 
country. 

WEST SHORE is as bright and full of life and beauty as is the 
Great West, whose literary representative and production It is. 

WEST SHORE is original in every feature and has nothing to 
do with syndicates, patents or any other method of dealing out 
literary and pictorial cold victuals. Whenever you buy WEST 
SHORE you get something valuable that can be had nowhere 


else. 
. SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One Year, $4.00 
Six Months, 


Three Months, $1.25 


2.25 | Single Copy, - . 


Trial Subscription, 3 Mos. 50 Cts 


Address WEST SHORE, Portland. Oregon, 
or Spokane Falls, Wash. 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF, 


and other ms. By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. A balla founded on the old Norse legend, 
with seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
to subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. 50 cents by mail. 


Not oy musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse sagend. and the 
xm 4 Songs” are very light and dainty, showing great 
delf€acy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Wecannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEBEELY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE C0, Ginxcaco, tax: 
ee 


THE YANKEE BLADE s=r*var‘ee 
Sent on trial to new subscribers only 
yl or 10 cents. Sample 


weeks f 


FROM OVER THE BORDER } 


A book of prophecies and fancies concerning the 
ife to come, by Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 1l6mo., 
238 pages, $1.00 7, mail. CHARLES H. KERR & 
CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, LL. 


ings TACOMA $100 LOTS $5 CASH $5 MONTHLY. 
> lr Investment Co., (capital $100,000) Tacoma, Wash 


PLAYS S2smzcmzay 


y ()7 U. S. Title a sure 20 per cent profit. Invest roe small sav. 
o 
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NOW READY. 


‘Theodore Parker, 


A LECTURE BY 


Samuel Johnson. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual estimate of the character 
and services of Parker than a detailed biographical analysis of the man. 
No such comprehensive picture of American religious life as involved in 
Parker’s career has come from any other hand. It adequately reflects 
all the controversies and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
T he highest reverence,conjoined with the last claim of freedom—-a note not 
sufficiently recognized, even in friendly judgments upon Parker—here 
finds witness. It is thus a sketch of Liberal thought, to miss which 
must be to an American hereafter one of the perils of scholarship. 
Both from Parker’s own life as now portrayed, and from the rich deduc- 
tions of his biographer, Americans can realize how much America has 
contributed to that sum total of influence which is safely to lift our 
civilization over present abysses. Johnson's ample style and pulse of 
expression, indicating the delicate shades of Parker’s development, 
dwelling not alone upon earlier years and the periods that followed in 
crowded eventfulness, but piercing the cloister of ancestry, Parker’s con- 
tact with German thought and with science, the fiery vicissitudes of 
anti-slavery agitation, initial Unitarian controversies realized and later 
controversies foreshadowed, seems once for all to measure for a giant- 
personality, too little known by his own countrymen, exact historic 
emphasis. 


“T am much your debtor lately, when [ read in the Aadical your shining chapter on the 
genius of America.”—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, t# an unpublished letter to Samuel Fohnson, 
Fune 19, 1867. 


“When the Aadical magazine was established, he [Johnson] contributed an article to its 
first number; and in successive volumes published papers among the most thoughtful and 
weighty * * * Iremember Mr. Martineau’s telling me that he always read with great 
interest Johnson’s papers in the Radical.—SAMUEL LONGFELLOwW, 


“He [Johnson] was indeed in every way arare and remarkable man * * * * in 
the tenacity of his intellectual pursuits scarcely surpassed by Darwin * * * In the ele- 
vation of his spirit, he looked down upon the dust and fog of the lower atmosphere.”— 
Davip A, WASSON. 


“«The worship of Jesus,’ * * * perhaps the most penetrating and uplifting essay on 
that subject that has appeared in any language * * * and two volumes’ on ‘ Oriental! 
Religions,’ in point of originality of design, brilliancy of execution and competency of learn. 
ing, will not only maintain a permanent place in literature but be accepted as weighty con- 
tributions to thought.”—O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


“Tt is due to Samuel Johnson to acknowledge that he has fixed China’s place in the his- 
tory of Universal Religion. * * * If I add that Samuel Johnson’s method of inquiry 
was thoroughly scientific, that his sympathies were absolutely cosmopolitan, while essen. 
tially religious, and that he laid down the results of his most painstaking inquiries in a 
style which carries the reader right along, fascinating as it is by its vivacity and sparkling 
lucidity, while intensely suggestive and instructive, I can but wonder that his countrymen 
in the United States did not give him that place among the foremost writers, thinkers and 
scholars of the present day which he so fully deserves,,—Pror. E, T. E1TEL, (of Zabingen 
and Hong-Kong), “China Review,” 1832. 


“What I most admire in Samuel Johnson was his not being disheartened by the rubbish 
with which the religions of the East are overwhelmed, but his quietly looking for the 
nuggets. And has he not found them?”—-F. MAx MUELLER. 


“ All of Mr. Johnson’s works have great merit. * * With him_you are with one of the 
best of guides in the study of any of the great historic faiths of the world. * * His 
work is marked with the affluence of a wide learning, great dispassionateness, candor, and 
a profound insight. His writings form a priceless contribution tothe elucidation of the 
thought expressed by Bunsen in‘ God in History,’ Johnson is instructive, affirmative and 
inspiring. He reads with the eye of the poet as well as the scholar, He pierces, pene- 
trates, illumes, wherever he goes. His insight is prophetic, He sees how all bears for the 
regeneration and deliverance that is to be, the ideal future for humanity. None has dis- 
cerned more clearly or told more truly and eloquently what is to be the religious evolu- 
tion, the growth and attainment surely of a not distant, if it be not the next coming age. 

* * His figure is to me one of the most heroic and inspiring of our time.” 
CHARLES D., B. MILLs, in UNITY, 1855. 


APRIL 21st, 1890. 
My dear Mr. Kerr: 
I hear with great satisfaction that you are to publish Samuel Johnson’s lecture upon 
‘Theodore Parker. I remember it with great pleasure, for Samuel Johnson knew Parker 
well, and no one was better able to appreciate his mind and work. 1| trust you may secure 
for it a wide circulation among the friends of Parker's genius and those who would be such 


could they but know him well. Yours truly, 
J. W. CHADWICK. 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, 
tastefully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy eight pages. 
The price, including postage, is ONE DOLLAR. Six copies will be sent 
pre-paid to one address on receipt of $5.00. Address, 


CHARLES H.. KERR é& CO., Publishers, 
' 1775 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


